PRESERVATIVE  TREATMENT
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specimens to be concomitant of the process of drying, and
may account for the fact that in certain cases re-soaked dry
wood is less impervious to air than green material.
" 10. The impregnation of wood by modern commercial
methods is a complicated chemical, physical, and anato-
mical problem, since any given phenomenon may be the
result of numerous interesting chemical, physical, and
anatomical factors.
"Fig. 27 shows at (i) tangential section of sequoia
showing sectional view of the bordered pits. The mem-
brane and torus are seen to occupy a medium position
between the two arching cell walls, x 1,200. (2) Tan-
gential section of hard pine showing sectional view of
bordered pits. The tori have been pressed against the
left-hand orifices by excessive pressure, x 1,000. (3)
Tangential section of hard pine showing sectional view of
bordered pits. The torus in this case is thin and flexible
and has been jammed into the right-hand orifice so firmly
that it appears bow-shaped, x 1,000. (4) Tangential
section of freshly-cut green white pine sap-wood injected
with a carbon mass. The minute carbon particles are seen
to penetrate from one cell to another by the bordered pits,
x 700. (5) Tangential section of sequoia heart-wood
showing the penetration of carbon mass from one tracheid
to another through the numerous bordered pits, x 500.
(6) Tangential section of the summer wood of a common
long-leaf pine paving-block. The heavy tar oils are seen
to penetrate by means of the bordered pits, x 600. (7)
Diagrammatic drawing of pit membrane and torus. The
perforations are seen to occur in the thinner bands of
membrane substance, x 3,500. (8) Radial section of
freshly-cut green white pine sap-wood treated with a
carbon mass. The carbon particles are seen to penetrate
the pit membrane in a rim about the torus, and in lines